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The  following  able  and  thorough  examination  of  Websterian 
orthography  is  taken  from  "  Good  English  ;  or,  Popular  Errors  in 
Language.”  It  is  republished  in  its  present  form  with  the  consent 
of  its  author,  Edward  S.  Gould,  Esq.,  and  his  publisher,  W.  J. 
Widdleton,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  entire  work,  from  which 
this  chapter  is  taken,  cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  or  who  desire  to 
know,  and  who  appreciate,  good  English.  Certainly  no  teacher 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  the  work  on  his  reference-table. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  join  with  us  in  admiring  the 
precision,  equalled  only  by  its  comprehensiveness,  with  which 
Mr.  Gould  has  presented  this  subject;  yet  they  will  not,  we  trust, 
regret  that  we  have  deemed  it  not  inappropriate,  in  connection 
with  his  criticisms,  to  append  a  specimen  of  the  original  Web¬ 
sterian  orthography  as  first  given  to  the  world  by  Noah  Webster 
nimself. 

But  very  few,  and  only  those  who  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  this  point,  are  aware  what  an  extreme  radical  on  the 
subject  of  English  spelling  Dr.  Webster  was,  as  appears  both 
from  his  essays  and  his  first  Dictionary  of  180G.  Few  realize 
how  much  the  Websterian  orthography  given  in  tiie  standard  of 
1866  differs  from  that  advocated  by  t'nc  original  author  himself. 
For  the  sake  of  exhibiting  Dr.  Webster’s  true  views,  pure, 
unmixed,  and  undiluted,  we  append  to  Mr.  Gould's  admirable 
criti  ;isms  some  extracts  from  a  collection  of  essays  written  by 
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Dr.  Webster,  anil  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1790,  when 
their  author  was  thirty-two  years  old.  They  show  Dr.  Webster’s 
original  views,  and  to  what  an  extent  he  proposed  to  change  the 
mode  of  spelling  the  English  language.  These  views,  so  far  as 
can  now  be  known,  he  never  materially  changed,  some  even  of 
the  most  absurd  innovations  suggested  in  bis  essays  having  been 
reproduced  in  bis  Dictionary  of  1806,  and  never,  so  far  as  known, 
abandoned  by  him. 

Since  then,  what  has  been  called  Websterian  orthography  has 
undergone  repeated  and  verv  essential  modifications  ;  first  in  1828, 
again  in  1838,  —  so  well  shown  in  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Gould 
in  the  following  criticism  (pp.  9-10),  —  and  since  then  with 
every  new  issue  of  what  are  known  as  Webster’s  Dictionaries. 
By  these  repeated  changes  these  Dictionaries  departed  farther  and 
farther  from  the  original  Websterian  orthography,  conforming 
more  and  more  nearly  to  that  recognized  by  scholars  and  literary 
men,  and  therefore  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Worcester. 

In  the  latest  phase  of  Websterian  orthography  presented  in  the 
quarto  of  1866,  the  departure  from  the  original  radicalism  of 
1790  and  1S06,  and  the  approach  to  the  recognized  standard,  are 
particularly  striking.  Indeed,  hardly  anything  is  left  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Websterisms.  Nearly  all  ai-e  either  entirely  discarded,  or  are 
retained  as  not  more  correct  than  the  old  established  usage.  In 
fact,  the  orthography  of  Dr.  Worcester,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
is  admitted  to  be  correct.  These  exceptions  are  few,  and  of  but 
small  importance. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Websterian  orthography  has  been 
reconstructed  in  their  quarto  of  1866  will  be  found  more  fully 
exhibited  in  the  "  Examination  ”  appended  to  these  pages. 
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If  the  representatives  or  the  publishers  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  had, 
collectively  or  severally,  as  ranch  power  to  injure  the  opponents  of  the 
Dictionary  as  Webster  had  to  injure  the  language,  the  exposure  of 
Webster’s  orthographical  heresies  might  be  a  dangerous  pastime.  For 
it  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  all  persons  who  have  read  the 
occasional  criticisms  on  Webster’s  orthography,  and  the  replies  of  the 
Webster  party,  as  both  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere 
for  the  past  five  and  twenty  years;  that  the  Websterian  replies  have 
uniformly  been  bitter  in  tone,  and  have  been  very  free  in  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  personal  motives,  or  interested  or  improper  motives,  on  the 
part  of  opposing  critics,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  unparliamentary  per¬ 
sonalities  of  such  replies. 

The  writer  of  the  present  comments  is  fully  warranted  in  making 
them.  They  are  in  no  respect  gratuitous.  In  his  capacity  as  an 
occasional  contributor  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  —  and  anony¬ 
mously,*  as  became  such  contributor,  —  he  has  for  many  years  exposed 

*  The  author  of  this  book  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  first  —  though  late  — 
opportunity  of  “  rising  to  a  question  of  privilege,”  as  they  say  in  Congress.  He 
hopes  that  his  doing  so  will  not  be  deemed  supererogatory. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Beekman,  then  a  senator  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Literature,  whose  duty 
was,  among  other  tilings,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  ordering  the  introduction 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  into  the  district  schools  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Beekman,  as  chairman,  addressed  to  Irving,  Bryant,  Bancroft,  and  many 
others,  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Dictionary ;  and,  in  his  report  to 
the  Senate,  he  made  quotations  from  the  answers  that  he  received  from  those 
gentlemen. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  number  so  addressed ;  and,  in  his  an¬ 
swer,  he  discussed  the  subject  both  more  fully  and  mor e  freely  than  he  might  have 
done,  except  in  what  he  supposed  was  in  some  respects  a  private  letter. 

Mr.  Beekman,  in  the  press  of  legislative  business,  availed  himself  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  form  of  that  letter,  and  quoted  it  entire ;  forgetting  that  it  contained  one 
sentence  which  should  by  no  means  have  been  made  public.  The  act  was  one  of 
mere  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Beekman ;  but  the  readers  of  the  published 
Report,  who  coukl  not  know  the  circumstances  (here,  now,  for  the  first  time  re¬ 
lated)  u  ere  likely  to  consider  the  writer  of  the  letter  responsible  for  what  was 
entirely  improper  to  be  said  in  print.  The  thing  was  unfortunate ;  but,  having 
ieen  do  le,  there  was  no  remedy  for  it. 

1  * 
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the  fallacies  of  Webster’s  “system”  (if  that  can  be  called  a  system 
whose  all-pervading  characteristic  is,  a  total  want  of  system)  ;  and,  as 
such  anonymous  writer,  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  engaged  in 
a  direct  controversy  with  the  literary  and  legal  representatives  of  the 
Dictionary.  And  in  such  controversies,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of 
replies  to  his  occasional  essays  apart  from  regular  controversy,  he  has 
uniformly  been  accused  of  unworthy  motives  in  his  criticisms. 

The  fact  that  he  had,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have,  no 
notice  other  than  the  interest  which  every  literary  man  has  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  philological  corruption,  is  quite  immaterial  to  the 
issue.  But  the  fact  of  such  motives’  being  constantly  charged  upon 
him,  has  always  indicated,  on  the  part  of  his  accusers,  a  consciousness 
of  the  weakness  of  their  own  cause.  It  they  could  have  answered 
their  critic’s  arguments,  they  would  never  have  troubled  themselves 
about  his  motives. 

The  most  elaborate  of  his  essays  on  the  subject  was  published  in  the 
Democratic  Review,  a  New  York  monthly  magazine,  in  March,  1856. 
ft  was  an  article  of  considerable  length  ;  yet  it  so  precisely  hit  the 
literary  public  opinion,  that  it  was  copied  into  several  of  the  daily'  and 
weekly  papers  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  —  who  certainly  stands  among  the 
best  of  American  writers,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry  —  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  on  it :  — 

“  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  such  full  justice  done 
to  Noah  Webster’s  system  of  orthography,  under  which  the  English 
language  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  corruption  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  in  an  article  which  we  find  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Democratic  Review.  We  have  copied  it  at  length  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  we  would  gladly  contribute  toward  the  expense  of  having 
it  read  twice  a  year  in  every  school-house  in  the  United  States,  until 
every  trace  ofWebsterian  spelling  disappears  from  the  land.  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  amount  of  mischief  one  man  of  learning  can 
do  to  society,  that  Webster’s  system  of  orthography  is  adopted  and 
propagated  by  the  largest  publishing  house,  through  the  columns  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  monthly  magazine,  and  through  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.”  # 

Such  an  article,  so  indorsed,  could  not  be  treated  with  silent  con¬ 
tempt ;  and  the  people  interested  in  it  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Democratic  Review ,  which  theyr  called  an  “Answer”  to  the  criticism  ; 
but  which,  in  the  colloquial  phrase,  “didn’t  answer  at  all.”  That 
“  answer”  was  answered  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  magazine  was  concerned, 
there  the  discussion  ended. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  introduce,  at  the  latter 

*  The  pc  et  and  satirist,  Holmes,  of  Boston,  says  of  New  York,  — 

“  Where  tlieir  own  printers  teach  them  how  to  spell.” 
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part  of  this  book,  the  first  above-mentioned  article,  with  some  modifi¬ 
cations,  as  he  supposed  its  strictures  are  as  much  needed  now  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  last  edition 
of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  1866,  leads  him  to  infer  that  several  of  his 
suggestions,  which  were  scouted  at  in  the  “  Answer  ”  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review ,  have  subsequently  been  treated  with  more  considera¬ 
tion.  He  therefore  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  modifying  his 
former  strictures,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  Dictionary  as  it  now 
stands. 

Some  preliminary  remarks  are  indispensable  to  a  review  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  orthography. 

It  is  an  old  and  veritable  saying,  that  “  Whoever  would  bring  home 
with  him  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  must  first  take  out  with  him  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  which,  as  to  lexicographers,  may  be  thus  par¬ 
aphrased:  Whoever  would  undertake  to  reform  the  orthography  of  a 
language  (which  orthography  was  acceptable  to  the  masters  of  the 
language  from  the  days  of  Johnson  to  the  day  of  such  reformer),  must 
bring  to  the  task  something  more  than  the  qualities  of  a  patient,  dili¬ 
gent  student. 

If  the  usage  of  good  writers,  —  which  convenient  term  will  be  used 
elsewhere,  as  it  is  here,  writh  a  proviso  that  it  includes  not  merely  the 
best  class  of  men  who  write,  but  the  best  class  of  men  who  speak,  the 
language  ;  men  who,  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  statesmen,  develop  the 
power  of  language  by  their  use  of  it,  and  -who,  by  their  manner  of 
using  it,  show  the  world  their  capacity  to  legislate  upon  it,  —  if  the 
usage  of  good  writers  is  the  common  law  of  language,  language  is, 
reciprocally,  in  the  guardianship  of  good  writers.  They  are  both  its 
judges  and  its  legislators. 

A  good  writer,  then,  by  virtue  of  his  natural  gifts  and  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  student,  because  his  intellect 
has  cooperated  with  his  industry  to  secure  the  world’s  notice.  He  is 
a  good  writer  because  he  is  able  to  write  what  the  wo f*ld  recognizes 
as  worth  the  world’s  attention.  Genius,  of  some  sort,  is  involved  in  a 
general  literary  success;  and  no  man  ever  took  an  acknowledged  rank 
as  a  good  writer,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  who  was  not  able  to 
produce  something  from  within  which  he  had  not  learned,  and  which 
(he  could  not  learn,  from  poring  over  books. 

Thus  it  is,  that  a  man  who  takes  with  him  to  the  Indies  a  cargo 
adapted  to  the  Indies,  may  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  ;  while 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  Indies  “in  ballast”  only,  will  bring  back 
nothing  more  than  he  carried.  Also,  a  man  -who  would  undertake  to 
reform  the  accepted  orthography  of  a  language,  without  having  first 
been  elevated,  by  his  own  acts  and  by  common  consent,  to  the  position 
of  a  judge  and  a  legislator  of  that  language,  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  injure  than  to  improve  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 

Besides,  a  lexicographer  is  one  thing,  and  a  reformer  is  another 
thin  g  ;  and  a  good  writer  is  a  thing  very  different  from  either.  It  so 
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happened  that  Johnson  was  an  intellectual  giant  who  could  grasp  the 
three  capacities  in  his  own  hand.  But  Johnson’s  case  was  an  excep¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  his  example  is  a  dangerous  one  to  follow.* 

A  lexicographer  is  one  who  writes  a  lexicon  ;  and  “  lexicon  ”  is,  as 
Webster  defines  it,  “a  vocabulary  or  book  containing  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  language,  with  their  definitions.” 

A  reformer,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  “  one  who  effects  a 
reformation  or  amendment.” 

A  good  writer  is  one  whose  writing  combines  grammatical  accuracy 
with  a  style  perspicuous  and  adapted  to  his  subject,  and  who  so  con¬ 
veys  instruction  or  entertainment  as  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
intelligent  and  educated  part  of  the  people. 

Hence,  obviously,  the  mere  lexicographer  is  the  secretary  of  the 
good  writer.  II is  duty  is  to  record,  not  to  legislate  ;  to  say  what  lan¬ 
guage  is,  not  what  it  should  be.  And  so  long  as  he  occupies  the 
secretary’s  desk,  his  business  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  secretary’s 
duties.  But  to  discharge  even  those  duties  properly,  he  must  have 
learning,  to  know  what  is  correct;  and  judgment,  discreetly  to  weigh 
all  questionable  matters ;  so  that  he  will  follow  neither  the  vagaries 
nor  the  negligences  of  those  who  may  be,  generally,  good  writers. 

Hence,  also,  a  reformer  is  not  one  who  undertakes  a  reform  without 
the  qualities  requisite  to  success.  Many  men  volunteer  their  services 
in  the  way  of  a  reform,  who  prove  to  be  mere  innovators.  Besides, 
even  the  man  who  is  capable  of  achieving  a  reformation,  must  first  dis¬ 
cover  and  show  that  a  reformation  is  needed.  His  private  opinion  of 
6uch  necessity  will  not  suffice.  The  alleged  or  fancied  evil  must  be 
shown  to  be  an  evil.  And,  in  the  case  under  review,  the  judges  in 
the  premises  —  to  wit,  the  good  writers  and  their  above-mentioned 
colleagues  —  must  have  admitted  the  evil,  before  even  the  capable 
reformer  has  a  right  to  commence  his  work.  The  burden  of  proof  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  evil  —  showing  the  necessity  for  its  remedy  — 
is  on  the  reformer.  An  attempt  to  reform,  where  no  reform  is  needed, 
can  produce  nothing  but  mischief.  It  is  applying  a  remedy  where 
there  is  no  disease.  “The  whole  need  not  a  physician.”  Or,  if  the 
would-be  reformer  chooses  to  say  that  English  orthography  is  not 
‘■'■every  whit  whole,”  the  good  writer  might  say,  in  much  more  homely 
but  not  less  appropriate  phrase,  “  It  does  very  well,”  and  “it  is  better 
to  let  well  alone .” 


*  Webster’s  faculty  of  word-making  is  not  relevant  to  the  matter  just  now  in 
hand,  although  it  is  a  very  serious  count  in  the  indictment  against  his  Dictionary. 
His  boast,  or  that  of  his  publishers,  was,  that  a  certain  edition  contained  “  twelve 
thousand  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  Dictionary.”  Any  one  can  see 
ihat  such  a  result  could  not  have  been  attained,  except  by  Webster’s  dragging 
in  recruits  from  all  sources,  creditable  or  discreditable,  as  the  case  might  be. 
And  this  reminds  one  of  Johnson’s  remark  to  Boswell  on  the  proper  duties  of  a 
lej  ieographer :  “Sir,  my  business  was  to  explain  words,  not  to  make  them." 
In  hat  respect  Webster  would  have  done  well  to  follow  Johnson  1 
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Now,  it  is  saying  very  little  to  say,  that  the  only  proof  ever  offered 
Dy  Webster  of  existing  orthographical  evils,  or  of  the  need  of  their 
reformation,  or  of  his  ability  to  reform  them,  was  —  his  own  opinion 
on  the  three  propositions. 

And,  as  many  persons  think  that  Webster’s  claims  to  be  ranked 
among  the  good  writers  of  English,  properly  so  called,  or  among  men 
of  high  intellect  and  high  literary  cultivation  and  accomplishment,  are 
not  great,  and  as  his  claims  to  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  a 
reformer  have  yet  to  be  established;  he,  thus  far,  stands  before  the  world 
as  a  n  are  lexicographer,  whose  work  may  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  whose  work  must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  his  preten¬ 
sions.  A 

The  things  to  be  considered,  then,  are,  the  value  of  Webster’s  opin¬ 
ion,  and  the  true  character  of  the  work  which  his  opinion  led  him  to 
produce. 

The  value  of  Webster’s  opinion  on  the  proper  manner  of  spelling 
words  may  be  estimated  by  the  way  Webster  spelled  words,  —  so  far, 
at  least,  as  he  ran  to  extremes  that  are  entirely  beyond  all  debatable 
ground,  and  from  which  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  by  public  scorn  and 
derision  .* 

The  following  words,  and  many  others  not  here  specified,  come 
within  that  category  :  — 


180G. 

1828. 

1838. 

Aker 

Aker 

Aker. 

Cag  (keg) 

Cag 

Cag. 

Croud 

Crowd 

Crowd. 

Chimist 

Chimist 

Chimist. 

Detennin 

Determine 

Determine. 

Disciplin 

Discipline 

Discipline. 

Fan  tom 

Fan  tom 

Fantom. 

Fether 

Feather 

Feather. 

Groop 

Group 

Group. 

Grotesk 

.Grotesk 

Grotesk. 

Gillotin 

Guillotin 

Guillotine. 

Hainous 

Ilainous 

Hainous. 

.  Ilagard 

Ha  gard 

Hagard. 

Hand 

Island 

Island. 

I  in  agin 

Imagine 

Imagine. 

lusted 

Instead 

Instead. 

Leperd 

Leopard 

Leopard. 

Lether 

Leather 

Leather. 

IVlaiz 

Maiz 

Maize. 

isrve,  here,  that 

Webster  published  his  first  Dictionary  in  1806. 

time  foi  ty-eight 

years  of  age  :  a  period  when 

his  opinions  on  or; 

He  was 


sould  net  have  keen  otherwise  than  very  deliberately  formed. 
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Neger 

Neger 

Neger. 

Porpess 

Porpess 

Porpess. 

Requisit 

Requisite 

Requisite. 

Soe 

Sew 

Sew. 

Silt 

Soot 

Soot. 

Suveran 

Suveran 

Sovereign. 

S  teddy 

Steady 

Steady. 

Thred 

Thread 

Thread. 

Tli  ret 

Threat 

Threat. 

Tli  urn 

Thumb 

Thumb. 

Tung 

Tung 

1  ung. 

Vant 

Vant 

Vant. 

Wimmen 

Women 

Women.  * 

Zeber 

Zebra 

Zebra,  etc.,  etc. 

can  be  said 

of  the  orthogra] 

pineal  wonders  of  that  first 

column  ?  Do  they  not,  for  all  time,  discredit  the  mere  opinions  of 
their  author,  in  the  matter  of  spelling?  Do  they  not  even  cast  a 
shade  of  suspicion  over  his  attempts  to  speak  authoritatively  on  any 
department  of  philology  ? 

A  comparison  of  the  three  columns  —  which  carry  the  “system”  of 
Webster  nearly  to  the  date  of  his  death  —  will  show  how  persever- 
ingly  he  adhered  to  his  errors.  The  same  spirit,  exerted  in  a  better 
cause,  might  have  been  productive  of  good.  But  Webster  could  not 
be  made  to  understand  the  folly  of  his  career.  His  failure  to  force  on 
the  public  the  adoption  of  his  extreme  views,  was  attributable  to  their 
obtuseness,  not  to  his  perversity.  Scott  says,  “The  miscarriage  of 
an  experiment  no  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  the 
explosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an  alchemist.”  And  the  orthograph¬ 
ical  speculator  stands  in  the  same  predicament.  Webster  clung  “to 
each  particular”  of  his  experiments — for  they  were  nothing  else  than 
experiments  on  the  public  endurance  —  with  the  tenacity  of  a  child 
to  a  toy,  or  a  miser  to  a  coin.  He  never  abandoned  a  spelling  that  he 
dared  to  retain. 

Fortunately,  his  successors  have  taken  a  wiser  course.  They  have 
virtually  repudiated  his  entire  system  of  etymology  and  definitions, 
and  have  retracted  much  of  his  spelling.  The  quarto  of  1854  is  a 
decided  modification  of  all  precedent  Websterian  orthography,  and 
that  of  1866  goes  still  further  in  the  right  direction.  Only  three  of 
the  spellings  of  that  first  column,  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter  work 
—  cag ,  (which,  being  interpreted,  means  hey/)  fan  torn,  and  porpess : 
the  latter,  however,  is  “put  under  a  bushel”  by  the  brief  direction, 
“  see  porpoise .” 

In  the  same  book,  Webster’s  change  of  offence  to  offense  is  retained 
andisturbed ;  although  defence  and  pretence  are  placed,  severally,  in 
ihe  embrace  of  a  bracket  with  their  illegitimate  cousins,  defense  and 
pretense.  What  offence  “offence”  has  committed  that  caused  it  to  bo 
denied  the  same  privilege,  is,  with  truly  Websterian  inconsistency,  left 
unexplained. 
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Webster  attempted  to  justify  his  change  of  the  c  for  tin  s  in  those 
th  ree  words  —  which  change,  be  it  observed,  was  part  of  his  “  system” 
of  assumption  that  great  changes  were  needed,  and  that  he  was 
authorized  to  make  them  (he  being  judge) — on  the  ground  that 
they  were  “  the  only  three  words”  (of  a  “  certain  class,”  which  class 
would  be  found  very  uncertain  were  one  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the 
expression)  “remaining,”  that  had  not  been  similarly  changed  by 
usage.  Hence  “it  became  necessary”  (!)  for  him  to  change  these, 
fie  added  the  further  reason,  that  the  derivatives  of  these  words 
require  the  s  ;  as  offensive,  defensive ,  etc. 

The  compilers  of  the  edition  of  1866,  in  undertaking  the  defence 
of  the  same  change,  -say  that  it  is  warranted  by  etymology,  as  the 
Latin  roots  of  the  three  words  have  the  s,  as  offensa ,  defensa,  etc. ; 
and  they  add  that  the  “s  is  used  in  all  their  derivatives;”  which 
latter  remark  is  of  questionable  accuracy,  considering  that  the  book 
which  contains  it  contains  the  words  pretentious ,  pretentiously ,  pre- 
tentiousness ,  each  thus  having  a  t  instead  of  an  s  in  the  third  syllable. 
The  compilers,  however,  say  nothing  about  “  the  only  three  remaining 
words.” 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasons  of  both  Webster  and  his  successors  can 
be  shown  at  once  by  the  citation  of  the  word  sentence.  Sentence  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  sententia  ;  its  root  therefore  has  no  c  ;  and  its 
derivatives  are  sententious ,  sententiously ,  etc.,  which  also  have  no  c. 
Now,  if  the  rule  of  these  gentlemen  —  that  etymology  controls  the 
spelling  of  a  primitive,  and  that  the  primitive  controls  the  spelling  of 
its  own  derivatives — has  any  force,  it  must  be  of  general  application, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  such  words  as  their  caprice  may  select  for 
its  subjects. 

It  will  be  shown,  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  that  Webster  entirely 
repudiates  the  validity  of  the  rule  (that  primitives  control  the  spelling 
of  their  own  derivatives)  by  reversing  the  rule.  He  makes  it  “work 
both  ways,”  —  which,  in  common  parlance,  is  said  to  be  proof  of  a 
good  rule,  but  which  will  hardly  do,  in  its  serious,  practical  application 
to  philological  principles.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  one  may  remark, 
that  if  the  rule  justifies  the  change  of  offence  to  offense ,  it  certainly 
requires  the  change  of  sentence  to  sentents :  there  we  have  the  t  of  the 
root  and  of  the  derivatives  and  “the  pronunciation  is  not  endan¬ 
gered  ”  1 

Something  more,  here,  on  the  rule  of  Webster,  that  etymology 
controls  orthography.  If  Webster  appeals  to  that  rule  in  one  case, 
he  must  submit  to  it  in  other  cases.  He  cannot  be  permitted  to  use 
or  reject  it  intermittently,  or  spasmodically,  at  the  caprice  of  the 
moment.  And  be  it  observed  — for  the  following  illustration  involves 
that  point  —  that  Webster  did  not  limit  his  changes  of  orthography 
to  words  whose  spelling  had  given  rise  to  objections  or  difficulties. 

Profit  is  derived  “  directly,”  and  without  change  of  spelling,  from 
the  French  profit;  and  Webster  gives  several  roots,  including  the 
Latin profectus  ;  all  of  which  are  spelled  with  one/". 
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Proffer  is  derived,  in  the  same  way  :  French,  prof  ever ;  Latin,  pro- 
ferre  ;  also  with  one/*. 

Why,  then,  did  Webster  leave  those  two  words  as  he  found  them 
spelled,  one  with  one  f  and  the  other  with  two? — proffer ,  profit. 
Certainly,  the  pronunciation  of  profit  is  as  much  “endangered”  by 
one  f  as  enrol  is  with  one  /,  —  and  much  more  so. 

Couple  is  derived  directly,  from  the  French  couple;  therefore  its 
orthography  is  unimpeachable.  But  supple  is  derived  from  the  French 
souple  ;  and  where  is  Webster’s  authority,  on  Ids  principles,  for  leaving 
it  spelled  with  two  p’s?  Besides,  how  could  he  leave  couple  as  he 
found  it,  considering  the  “danger  of  mispronunciation”?  Webster 
should  have  changed  it  to  cupple,  —  on  his  alternating  rule. 

In  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  1866,  the  following  words  are  retained 
in  their  exclusiveness,  that  is,  they  are  not ,  severally,  united  by  brackets 
with  orthodox  orthography :  — 


Biasing, 

Counselor, 

Counseling, 

Dueling, 

Graveling, 

Jeweler, 

Worshiper, 

Worshiping, 


Enroll, 

Install, 

Enthrall, 

Fulfill, 

Instill, 

Dullness, 

Skillful, 

Willful. 


And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  words  are  thus  alternatively 
spelled  in  brackets  —  a  process  which  at  least  gives  the  student  his 
choice  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  spelling,  although  it  g  ves 
him  no  direction  by  which  his  choice  might  be  guided. 


Axe 

coupled  with 

Ax. 

Comptroller 

U 

Controller. 

Contemporary 

a 

Cotemporary. 

Ambassador 

u 

Embassador. 

Gauntlet 

u 

Gantlet. 

Manoeuvre 

u 

Manoeuver. 

Mould 

u 

Mold. 

Moult 

u 

Molt. 

Plough 

u 

Plow. 

Staunch 

(t 

Stanch. 

1  on 

u 

Tun. 

Bevelling 

u 

Beveling. 

Cancelling 

u 

Canceling. 

Cavilling 

a 

Caviling. 

Drivelling 

u 

Driveling. 

Labelling 

u 

Label  in  g. 

Libelling 

a 

Libeling. 

Levelling 

a 

Leveling. 

Alarshalling 

u 

Marshaling. 

O 
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Modelling 

coupled  with 

Modeling. 

Panelling 

U 

Paneling. 

Perilling 

u 

Periling. 

Ravelling 

(( 

Raveling. 

Rivalling 

u 

Rivaling. 

Revelling 

« 

Reveling. 

Shovelling 

a 

Shoveling. 

Travelling 

a 

Traveling. 

Traveller 

a 

Traveler. 

Calibre 

a 

Caliber. 

Centre 

a 

Center. 

Fibre 

a 

Fiber. 

Accoutre 

a 

Accouter. 

Lustre 

a 

Luster. 

Meagre 

« 

Meager. 

Metre 

a 

Meter. 

Mitre 

u 

Miter. 

Ochre 

u 

Ocher. 

Sabre 

u 

Saber. 

Sceptre 

u 

Scepter. 

Sombre 

a 

Somber. 

Theatre 

u 

Theater. 

This  presentation  of  alternative  spelling  is  a  great  concession  on 
the  part  of  Webster’s  successors;  and  it  is  a  favor  for  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  correct  orthography  may  as  well  be  thankful.  Yet  one  cannot 
help  looking  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  wondering  that  men  of 
education  could  carry  so  far  the  delusion,  that  there  can  be  two  correct 
ways  of  spelling  any  one  word. 

Besides,  on  what  principle,  or  by  what  rule,  do  they  discriminate 
between  the  two  lists?  Why  should  the  words  in  the  first  column  of 
the  first  list, 

Biasing, 

and  the  others  ending  in  ing,  with 

Counselor, 

Jeweler, 

Worshiper, 

be  refused  the  alternative  double  spelling,  when  it  is  given  to  beveling 
and  to  sixteen  other  words  (in  the  second  list)  of  precisely  similar 
construction  ? 

Again  :  those  gentlemen,  in  their  prefatory  essay  on  orthography, 
say,  as  Webster  said  in  his  essay,  that  certain  words  must  be  excepted 
from  the  Websterian  rule  of  change,  because  changing  them  would 
endanger  their  pronunciation  ;  how  then  can  they  justify  their  reten¬ 
tion  of  Webster’s  change  of 
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Bevelling 

into 

Beveling, 

Gravelling 

44 

Graveling, 

Drivelling 

44 

Driveling, 

Labelling 

a 

Labeling, 

Libelling 

44 

Libeling, 

Levelling 

a 

Leveling, 

Modelling 

u 

Modeling, 

Panelling 

u 

Paneling, 

Ravelling 

a 

Raveling, 

Revelling 

u 

Reveling, 

Shovelling 

u 

Shoveling, 

Travelling 

44 

Traveling, 

Traveller 

44 

Traveler ; 

« lien,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  words  so  altered  are  liable  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  two  syllables  ?  Indeed,  if  the  ordinary  rule  of  pronunci¬ 
ation  is  followed,  they  must  all  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  are 
shaveling ,  starveling ,  etc.  Who  is  to  reconcile  the  arbitrary  rule  that 
the  superfluous  l  must  be  stricken  out  —  Webster  being  the  judge  of 
the  superfluity  —  with  the  rule  that  it  must  not  be  stricken  out,  when 
the  striking  out  endangers  the  pronunciation  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  than  this,  —  even  supposing  that  the  ridiculousness  of  it 
were  the  worst  of  it  ? 

Webster’s  strongest  reliance  for  justification  in  expunging  the 
second  l  from  travelling ,  etc.,  and  that  which  his  successors  the  most 
confidently  bring  forward  as  altogether  conclusive  in  the  matter,  is 
this  remark  of  Walker  :  - — 

“Dr.  Lowth  justly  observes  that  an  error  frequently  takes  place  in 
the  words  worshipping ,  counselling ,  etc.,  which,  having'  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  written  worshiping ,  counseling.  An 
ignorance  of  this  rule  has  led  many  to  write  bigotted  for  bigoted  ;  and 
from  this  spelling  has  frequently  arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no 
letter  seems  to  be  more  frequently  doubled  improperly  than  l.  Why 
we  should  write  libelling ,  revelling ,  travelling ,  and  yet  offering ,  suffer¬ 
ing,  reasoning,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  determine.” 

The  first  obvious  point  of  reply  to  that  quotation  is  the  transparent 
fallacy  of  its  last  sentence.  Walker  overlooks,  as  Webster  and  his 
disciples  do,  the  requirements  of  pronunciation  /  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  very  subject  of  pronunciation  is  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sentence.  What  Walker  is  “totally  at  a  loss  to 
determine,”  and  what  Webster  and  his  disciples  are  innocent  of  dis¬ 
covering,  is  the  simple  fact,  that,  while  Walker’s  illustrations,  offering , 
suffering,  and  reasoning,  could  not  be  mispronounced  with  the  single 
consonant,  libeling,  leveling,  and  traveling  almost  inevitably  woidd 
be  so. 

But,  secondly,  —  and  this,  which  is  equally  obvious  to  every  one 
hut  the  alchemists,  is  also  innocently  overlooked,  —  the  very  fact  of 
Walker’s  making  his  remark  is  bo  far  from  justifying  Webster’s  inno- 
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ration  t  Ht  it  actually  condemns  it.  Why  did  not  Walker  do  what 
he  vitiated  should  be  done?  “Ay,  there’s  the  rub!”  Walker 
knew,  vAdt  Webster  did  not  know,  that 

“  The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed,  confounds  us.” 

He  knew  that  the  attempt  would  fail,  and  produce  nothing  but  confu¬ 
sion, —  as  it  has  done!  Many  men  will  recommend  others  to  under¬ 
take  what  they  themselves  take  very  good  care  not  to  undertake. 
Besides,  Walker  only  suggested /  he  did  not  recommend. 

Has  not  the  civilized  world  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  name  of  our 
country  is  a  blunder?  and  that,  instead  of  “the  United  States  of 
America,”  it  should  have  been  called  almost  anything  else  ?  —  some¬ 
thing  that  would  identify  it  with  its  great  discoverer,  or  its,  perhaps, 
greater  deliverer?  And  have  not  men  of  mark  “recommended”  a 
change?  Irving  wrote  a  very  elaborate  recommendation  to  that 
effect,  and  others  have  preceded  or  followed  him.  And  what  then  ? 
Their  reasoning  as  to  what  should  have  been  is  unimpeachable;  but 
reflection  shows  that  what  they  think  might  be  is  impracticable.  The 
essential  difference  between  this  illustration  and  Walker’s  is,  that  the 
attempt  to  change  the  name  of  our  country  might  perhaps  have 
been  harmless,  if  undertaken,  though  it  would  certainly  have  failed  : 
whereas  Webster’s  experiment  has  not  only  failed  to  secure  any  gen¬ 
eral  adoption,  but  it  has  wrought  serious  mischief,  by  unsettling  an 
order  of  things  which,  if  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  meet  his  approba¬ 
tion,  at  least  satisfied  the  majority  of  literary  men. 

Again  :  Webster  and  his  successors  announce  the  danger  of  mis¬ 
pronunciation,  arising  from  misspelling  —  “as  they  count”  misspelling 

—  instal ,  enthral ,  and  enrol ,  in  the  derivatives  :  that  is,  they  say  in¬ 
stalment,  enthralment ,  and  enrolment  must  be  spelled  installment , 
enthrallment ,  and  enrollment ,  lest  those  words  should  otherwise  be 
mispronounced  :  they  do  not  say  how  they  would  be  mispronounced, 
if  spelled  with  one  l. 

The  short  answer  to  that  averment  is  a  flat  denial:  the  words 
would  not  be  mispronounced  if  not  altered.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
mispronunciation  of  instalment  ? 

But  the  gentlemen  do  not  stop  with  adding  the  l  to  the  derivatives. 
They  reverse  the  rule  of  primitives’  governing  the  spelling  of  deriva¬ 
tives,  and  coolly  ordain  that,  inasmuch  as  instalment ,  enthralment ,  and 
enrolment  have  been  changed  to  secure  their  proper  pronunciation,— 
they  being  judges  thereof,  and  having  made  the  change,  —  instal ,  en- 
thral,  and  enrol  must  also  take  the  double  /,  —  install ,  enthrall,  and 
enroll,  —  because  the  derivatives  are  so  spelled  !  ! 

And  yet,  after  they  have  taken  all  that  trouble  to  make  their  case 
perfectly  absurd,  they  leave  control  and  controlment  without  change, 

—  as  if  those  two  words  differed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  enrol 
and  enrolment  l 

Nor  is  even  that  all.  Dull,  Jill,  full ,  and  still  are  monosyllabic 
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'vords,  spelled  with  a  double  terminating  consonant;  but  good  usage 
has  for  a  century  or  two  —  more  or  less  —  dropped  that  second  l  in 
composition,  as  it  was  formerly  termed ;  that  is,  in  the  derivatives  of 
those  words,  as,  dulness,  fulness,  fulfil,  instil ,  and  distil.  But  Webster 
didn't  approve  of  that  condition  of  things.  It  needed  a  reform. 
Accordingly,  he  decreed, 

Dullness, 

Fullness, 

F  ultill, 

Instill, 

Distill. 

That  is,  he  reversed  back  again  the  rule  of  primitives’  governing 
derivatives.  Why  he  didn’t  spell  fulfil,  fulljill ,  is  not  explained  ;  for, 
as  that  is  a  word  in  which  two  primitives  are  brought  together,  there 
is  no  reason  why  either  should  yield  an  “ell”  to  the  other. 

The  inconsistency  of  Webster’s  spelling  counsellor  with  one  l,  and 
chancellor  with  two,  has  often  been  commented  on  ;  and  it  has  never 
been  replied  to,  but  with  the  sort  of  reasoning  that  one  might  expect 
from  the  alchemist,  after  the  explosion  of  his  ninety-ninth  retort. 
The  solemn  explanation  which  Webster  made,  and  which  his  succes¬ 
sors  reiterate,  is,  that  chancellor  is  derived  directly  from  the  Latin 
cancellarius  ! 

As  to  which,  in  the  first  place :  it  has  already  been  shown,  and  it 
might  be  shown  a  thousand  times  if  the  game  were  worth  the  candle, 
that  Webster  alternately  recognizes  and  repudiates  that  rule  of  deri¬ 
vation  with  perfect  indifference. 

As  to  which,  in  the  second  place  :  Webster,  in  giving  the  etymolo¬ 
gies  of  the  two  words,  cites,  among  others,  Latin  consiliarius  and 
French  conseiller  for  counsellor ;  and  Latin  cancellarius  and  French 
chancelier  for  chancellor.  After  which  citations,  it  is  simply  absurd 
for  him  to  allege  that  one  of  the  words,  any  more  than  the  other, 
came  directly  from  the  Latin  ;  or,  that  either  of  them  did  so. 

And  as  to  which,  in  the  third  place:  if  Webster  wished  to  make 
people  believe  that  chancellor  did  not  come  “directly  from  the” 
French ,  he  would  have  done  better  to  omit  chancelier  from  his  ety¬ 
mologies  :  for,  verily,  the  h  of  that  root  places  the  matter  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  Webster’s  denial  of  the  “  direct  ”  French  origin. 
Where  did  the  h  of  chancellor  come  from,  if  not  from  the  French 
root?  If  chancellor  came  immediately  from  the  Latin  cancellarius 
(not  through  the  French),  why  did  he  not  spell  it  cancellor ?  On  his 
theory,  he  might  spell  one  of  the  words  chounselor /  as  well  as  the 
other,  chancellor.  And  touching  the  point  of  “direct  derivation  from 
the  Latin,”  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  England  had 
no  “  chancellor  ”  previously  to  the  Norman  conquest ! 

After  that  exhibition,  it  seems  trifling  to  point  out  such  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  Webster  as  his  spelling  amour  with,  and  enamor  without, 
the  u. 
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But  that  brings  up  the  subject  of  Webster’s  spelling  honour , 
favour ,  etc.,  without  the  u. 

Webster  says  that  this  class  of  words  “come  to  us  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French,”  honneur ,  favour ,  etc.,  etc.  But  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  is  better  to  admit  the  direct  derivation  from  the  French,  on 
the  principle  that  the  last  indorser  is  first  responsible.  He  would  not 
have  said  “from  the  Latin  through  the  French,”  if  there  had  been  no 
disputed  orthography  in  the  case.  The  “  superfluous  letter  ”  was  his 
real  object. 

But  as  the  usage  of  good  Avriters  had,  up  to  the  time  of  Webster’s 
innovation,  recognized  the  French  etymology  by  sanctioning  the  u  in 
“the  remaining  words”  from  which  Webster  thought  proper  to  strike 
it  out,  Webster  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  words  as  he 
found  then?.  In  his  capacity  of  lexicographer,  he  had  no  right  to  go 
behind  the  certificate  of  the  good  writers  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  French  derivation.  As  an  antiquary,  he 
might  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  roots ,  if  he  saw  fit.  But 
all  this  was  done  to  justify  his  assumption  that  the  u  is  a  superfluous 
letter.  And  he  holds  it  to  be  superfluous  by  the  same  style  of  reason¬ 
ing,  probably,  that  led  him  to  find  the  gh  of  plough  superfluous; 
namely,  that  the  gh  is  silent. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  reasoning  proves  too  much ;  for 
if  the  theory  of  superfluous  letters  is  admitted  as  to  plough ,  it  cannot 
stop  there.  It  would  expunge  silent  letters  from  all  other  words  ;  and 
that  process  would  plough  a  furrow  through  the  language,  that  no  disci¬ 
ple  of  Webster  is  likely  to  approve. 

The  fallacy  of  Webster’s  position  as  to  honour ,  favour ,  etc.,  goes 
beyond  even  that;  for  it  does  just  so  happen  that  the  proscribed  and 
“superfluous”  u  is  not  a  silent  letter.  The  o  is  the  silent  letter  in 
those  words.  We  say  hon-ur,  not  honor.  Besides,  why  did  Webster 
limit  his  hostility,  or  his  partiality,  —  whichever  you  please, —  to  one 
class  of  words  with  the  u  f  Serious ,  curious ,  f  urious ,  famous ,  etc., 
etc.,  have  also  the  u,  and  they  come  to  us,  as  Webster  might  say, 
“from  the  Latin  through  the  French.”  Why  did  Webster  spare  the 
u  in  them?  To  be  sure,  in  them,  as  in  honour ,  u  is  not  the  silent 
letter.  But  why  not  treat  the  two  classes  of  words  alike?  Why 
change  honour ,  favour ,  etc.,  and  leave  serious ,  curious ,  etc.,  as  they 
are?  Certainly,  if  the  u  is  not  silent,  the  o  is  so :  why  not  spell  them 
ser  ins ,  curius  f 

Again,  in  such  words  as  guide,  guard ,  guilt ,  build,  etc.,  the  u  actually 
is  silent.  Why  is  it  spared  there? 

As  to  theatre ,  lustre ,  centre ,  sepulchre ,  and  so  on,  Webster  transposes 
the  termination  into  er,  because,  although  in  every  instance  the 
etymology  forbids  it,  —  theatron ,  Greek;  theatrum,  Latin  ;  theatre , 
French  ;  teatro ,  Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  lustrum ,  Latin  ;  lustre, 
French  ;  lustre ,  Spanish  ;  lustra,  Italian  ;  Jcentron,  Greek  ;  centrum , 
Latin  ;  centre,  French  ;  centro ,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian ;  se- 
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pulcrum,  Latin;  sepulcre,  French;  sepulcro,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
and  so  on,  —  because  (to  repeat,  after  that  long  parenthesis,  made  long 
in  order  to  make  the  case  clear)  cider ,  chamber ,  and  certain  other 
words  have  been  changed  in  that  way,  they  having  —  that  is,  some  of  • 
them  having  —  a  similar  etymology  ;  and  Webster’s  opinion  happened 
to  be  that  the  former  should  correspond  to  the  latter!!  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  monstrous  than  that,  even  if  that  were  all?  But  that 
is  not  all. 

The  words  that  Webster  transposed  have  —  which  the  others  have 
not!  —  derivatives  into  which  he  could  not  carry  his  transposition. 
These  are  some  of  them  :  — 


Theatre 

requires 

Theatrical, 

Sepulchre 

a 

Sepulchral, 

Lustre 

a 

Lustrous, 

Centre 

a 

Central, 

and  so  on. 

So  that,  after  Webster  had  transposed  the  termination  of  the  prim 
itives  to  conform  to  his  mde ,  he  was  compelled  to  transpose  it  back 
again  to  conform  to  a  spelling  that  he  dared  not  violate  ;  though  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  why  he  dared  not  spell  theaterical,  sepulcheral, 
centered ,  lusterous ,  after  he  had  spelled  theater ,  sepulcher ,  center ,  and 
luster.  By  not  changing  the  derivatives,  he  again  reaffirmed  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  primitives  do  not  control  derivatives. 

In  the  so-called  “Answer”  in  the  Democratic  Review,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Websterism  hazarded  the  position  that  terminations  in  er 
do  not  necessarily  retain  that  form  in  the  derivative,  because  the 
derivatives  of  enter ,  wonder ,  monster ,  and  disaster ,  are,  by  common 
consent,  spelled  entrance ,  monstrous ,  wondrous,  disastrous. 

At  first  sight,  that  seemed  to  be  a  good  point ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
ivas  adroitly  put.  But  it  proves,  on  examination,  to  be  only  a  Web- 
sterian  fallacy.  We  certainly  do  spell  entrance,  but  we  also  spell 
entered,  entering.  As  to  the  other  three  words,  a  reference  to  Rich¬ 
ardson  shows  that  they  were  originally  spelled  wonderous,  monsterous, 
disaster ous ;  afterward,  wonderous,  monstrous,  disastrous  ;  and 
that  now  they  are  merely  exceptional  abbreviations;  for,  almost  (ii 
not  quite)  every  other  word  in  the  language  terminating  in  er,  in* 
eluding  wonder ,  retains  that  termination  in  the  derivative ;  as. 


Wonder, 

Wondering,  etc. 

Flatter, 

Flattering,  etc. 

Offer, 

Offering,  etc. 

TJtter, 

Utterance,  etc. 

Temper, 

Temperance,  etc. 

F  urther, 

Furtherance,  etc. 

Danger, 

Dangerous,  etc. 

Prosper, 

Prosperous,  etc. 

Murder, 

Murderous,  etc. 
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Any  one  can  sec  that  such  instances  could  be  quoted  indefinitely; 
sc  that  the  four  exceptional  words  of  the  “  Answer  ”  prove  nothing 

a  I  all. 

Webster  found  • practise ,  the  verb,  spelled  with  an  s,  and  the  noun, 
practice,  with  a  c,  in  the  last  syllable.  He  thought  proper  to  make 
the  spelling  of  the  verb  conform  to  the  spelling  of  the  noun,  and 
wrote  it  practice.  His  own  reason  is,  “The  distinction  in  spelling 
between  the  noun  and  the  verb  properly  belongs  only  to  words  which 
are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device  and  devise,  where  the  verb 
has  the  sound  of  ize.”  The  additional  reason  of  one  of  Webster’s 
accredited  representatives — to  wit,  him  of  the  Democratic  Review, 
in  “Answer”  —  is,  “  The  pronunciation  being  alike  in  noun  and  verb, 
persons  are  often  puzzled  to  recollect  which  ought  to  have  the  c  and 
which  the  s.  By  abolishing  the  unnecessary  and  misleading  distinc¬ 
tion,  Webster  established  a  genuine  reform.” 

At  first  sight,  all  that  may  seem  plausible  to  people  who  have  not 
had  occasion  to  analyze  Websterian  arguments.  But  try  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  verb  prophesy  is  spelled  with  an  s,  and  the  noun  prophecy, 
with  a  c ,  by  Webster  and  by  all  lexicographers.  In  that  case,  the 
accent  does  not  fall  on  “the  last  syllable,”  as  in  practice  and  practise 
it  does  not;  and  “persons  are  often  puzzled  to  recollect  which  ought 
to  have  the  c  and  which  the  s.”  Then,  why  did  not  “  Webster  estab¬ 
lish  another  genuine  reform,”  by  changing  prophesy,  the  verb,  to 
prophecy  ? 

Again:  Webster’s  reasoning,  when  pushed  one  step  farther,  leads 
to  the  edifying  discovery  that,  as  accent  and  pronunciation  have  been 
duly  considered  in  the  spelling  of  device  and  devise,  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied  to  the  nouns  excuse  and  abuse.  Clearly,  they  should 
be  spelled  excuce  and  abuce. 

Ills  reason  for  changing  mould  and  moult  to  mold  and  molt  is 
simply  puerile:  “These  words  are  written  without  the  u  in  analogy 
with  the  words  bold,  bolt ,  colt,  gold,  etc.,  from  which  the  u  has  been 
dropped.”  Why  did  not  the  lexicographer  change  court  to  cort ,  “in 
analogy  with  port  and  fort,  from  which  the  u  has  not  been  dropped”  ? 
Surely,  the  latter  reason  is  as  good  as  the  former.  The  “analogy  ”  is 
but  a  partial  escape  from  the  bolder  and  certainly  “original”  rule  that 
all  words  (without  regard  to  derivation  or  established  use)  should  be 
spelled  precisely  as  they  are  pronounced. 

But  it  is  idle  to  waste  further  argument  on  a  “system”  that  has  no 
system  ;  that  is  not  founded  in  reason,  nor  conducted  with  reason. 

The  fact  remains,  that  all  Webster  really  accomplished  by  his  al¬ 
chemy,  is  a  hopeless  confusion  in  the  spelling  of  (derivatives  and  all) 
perhaps  two  hundred  words  in  a  Dictionary  that  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  words.  Whereas,  before  Webster  commenced  his 
tinkering,  the  spelling  of  those  two  hundred  words,  however  irregular 
to  his  apprehension,  was  more  uniform  than  probably  it  ever  will  bo 
again.  He  has  proved  how  much  easier  it  is  to  sow  tares  than  to  rcofc 
them  out. 
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It  is  lamentable  that  he  should  have  done  a  mischief  which  his  sue* 
cess(  rs,  even  if  so  disposed,  have  of  themselves  little  power  to  undo. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunate  that  Webster’s  experiments 
on  orthography,  although  to  a  certain  extent  approved  by  people  of  a 
certain  class,  have  never  received  the  sanction  of  good  writers  and 
educated  men,  unless  in  exceptional  instances.  And  after  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  in  the  quarto  of  1866,  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
further  progress  of  the  plague  may  be  stayed,  as  to  all  men. 

There  might  be  something  invidious  in  the  question,  Who  does  in 
fact  approve  of  Webster’s  orthography?  had  not  the  publishers 
arrayed  a  list  of  recommendations  in  the  quarto  of  1866,  which  one 
may  suppose  embodies  them  all.  The  list  is  divided  between  what 
are  sent  by  letters  from  individuals,  and  what  are  copied  from 
newspapers. 

Of  individuals  there  are  just  thirty-three  whose  names  are  given  ; 
the  majority  of  whom  speak  in  favour  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
been  made  from  all  former  editions;  and  four,  only,  of  whom  refer 
at  all  to  the  orthography  :  and  their  reference  is  so  expressed  that  it 
seems  quite  as  likely  to  apply  to  the  alternative  spelling  (in  brackets) 
as  to  Webster’s  spelling.  The  four  instances  are  men  entirely  un¬ 
known  as  “good  writers.” 

Of  newspaper  recommendations  there  are  just  thirty,  including  one 
from  Constantinople.  The  only  one  that  refers  to  orthography,  ex¬ 
presses  his  views  in  these  words:  “The  philosophical  analyses,  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  meanings,  the  fulness  and  clearness  of 
definitions,  the  orthoepy  and  even  the  orthography,  with  many 
another  excellence,  —  all  contribute  to  secure  puiv,  unreserved  praise 
of  this  great  work.” 

The  work  as  it  now  stands,  and  with  the  exceptions  above  des¬ 
ignated,  is  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  it ;  tor  its  entire  re¬ 
construction  has  made  it  what  it  should  be,— always  excepting  the 
uneradicated  tares. of  Webster’s  sowing.  If  there  were  nothing  —  as 
there  is  now  very  little  —  of  Webster  left  in  it,  no  one  could  withhold 
from  it  the  very  highest  meed  of  praise. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  it  would  be 
botli  invidious  and  unjust  not  to  mention  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

That  great  and  admirable  work  is  entirely  free  from  the  ridiculous 
attempts  at  reform  in  orthography  which  disfigure  and  debase  every 
edition  of  Webster  from  the  first  to  the  last,  —  always  excepting 
Worcester’s  omission  of  the  u  in  honour ,  favour ,  etc.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Worcester  and  Webster  in  that  regard  is,  that  Worces¬ 
ter  did  not  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  he  merely  recorded 
the  words  as  he  found  them  in  general  American  usage,  when  he 
commenced  his  labours:  whereas  Webster  struck  out  the  letter  as  a 
superfluity,  he  being  the  judge. 

Worcester’s  etymologies  have  been  always  approved  ;  and  his  defi¬ 
nitions  are  simple  and  perspicuous  in  a  degree  far  exceeding  any  pre¬ 
cedent  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
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Any  extended  notice  of  a  work  which  has  received  universal  praise 
would  be  supererogatory  here,  even  if  such  notice  were  appropriate 
to  the  purposes  of  this  volume.  But  it  is  simple  justice  to  say,  that 
Worcester’s  is  the  only  American  Dictionary  which  deserves  to  .06 
regarded  as  a  standard  of  English  orthography. 


NOTE. 

The  editor  of  The  Round  Table ,  in  his  paper  of  December  20, 
1866,  makes  the  folio  wing  announcement :  — 

“Considerations  of  convenience  and  expediency  haye  led  us  to 
arrive  at  the  determination  to  eschew  hereafter  the  Websterian  or¬ 
thography,  to  which  The  Round  Table  has  given  so  fair  and  pro¬ 
tracted  a  trial.  We  do  this  not  without  regret,  since  there  are 
national  as  well  as  other  reasons  to  recommend  Dr.  Webster’s 
innovations.  It  is  possible  that,  should  these  become  more  generally 
adopted,  we  may  return  to  them  at  a  future  day  ;  but  for  the  present 
we  conceive  that  our  interest  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  our 
readers  will  be  best  subserved  by  resuming  the  spelling  which  is  most 
generally  accepted.  The  change  has  not  been  hastily  made,  having 
been  for  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
beginning  of  the  new  volume  would  afford  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  it.” 

This  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  The  Round  Table , 
is  interesting  to  all  those  who  care  for  correct  orthography  ;  and  his 
is  not  an  isolated  case.  One  of  the  large  book-publishing  firms  in 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  leading  New  York  daily  newspapers,  have, 
severally,  taken  a  similar  course  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  same  extent;  not 
to  the  full  repudiation  of  Webster’s  heresies;  but  to  a  partial  repudi¬ 
ation.  And,  as  their  course  was  taken  without  an  announcement 
cf  either  reasons  or  intention,  no  uninitiated  person  can  say  just 
when  the  thing  began,  nor  how  far  it  is,  or  is  to  be,  carried.  Judging 
from  the  pages  of  the  books  of  the  one  and  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
other,  a  looker-on  may  conjecture  that  the  repudiating  of  Webster, 
and  the  accrediting  of  Worcester,  stand,  now,  about  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  six  of  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  —  a  condition  of 
things  rather  perplexing  to  compositors  and  proof-readers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  due  time,  the  publishers  and  the  editor  will  follow  tha 
example  of  The  Round  Table  in  full. 
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Extracts  from  a  volume  of  Essays,  by  Noah  Webster,  published 
in  1790. 


“  PEEFACE. 

“  The  following  Collection  consists  of  Essays  and  Fugitiv  Peaces ,  ritten  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  and  on  different  occasions,  az  veil  appeer  by  their  dates  and  subjects. 
Many  of  them  were  dictated  at  the  moment,  by  the  impulse  of  impressions  made 
by  important  political  events,  and  abound  with  a  correspondent  warmth  of  expres¬ 
sion.  This  freedom  of  language  will  be  excused  by  tha  frends  of  the  revolution 
and  of  good  guvernment,  who  wil  recollect  the  sensations  they  hav  experienced, 
amidst  the  anarky  and  distraction  which  succeeded  the  cloze  of  the  war.  On  such 
occasions  a  riter  wil  naturally  giv  himself  up  to  hiz  feelings,  and  hiz  manner  of 
riling  wil  flow  from  hiz  manner  of  thinking. 

“  Most  of  theze  peeces,  which  hav  appeered  before  in  periodical  papers  and  maga- 
zeens,  were  published  with  fictitious  signatures  ;  for  I  very  crly  discuvered,  that 
altho  the  name  of  an  old  and  respectable  karacter  givs  credit  and  consequence  to 
hiz  ritings,  yet  the  name  of  a  yung  man  iz  often  prejudicial  to  hiz  performances. 
By  conceding  my  name  the  opinions  of  men  hav  been  prezerved  from  an  undu 
bias  arizing  from  personal  prejudices,  the  faults  of  the  ritings  hav  been  detected, 
and  their  merits  in  public  estimation  ascertained. 

“  The  favorable  reception  given  to  a  number  of  theze  Essays  by  an  indulgent 
public,  induced  me  to  publish  them  in  a  volum,  with  such  alterations  and  emen¬ 
dations,  as  I  had  heerd  suggested  by  frends  or  in  different  reeders,  together  with 
some  manuscripts,  that  my  own  wishes  led  me  to  hope  might  be  useful. 

“  During  the  course  of  ten  or  tvidv  yeers,  1  hav  been  laboring  to  correct  popular 
errors  and  to  assist  my  yung  brethren  in  the  road  to  truth  and  virtue;  my  publi¬ 
cations  for  theze  purposes  hav  been  numerous  ;  much  time  haz  been  spent,  which 
I  do  not  regret,  and  much  censure  incurred,  which  my  hart  tells  me  I  do  not 
dezerv.  The  influence  of  a  yung  writer  cannot  be  so  powerful  or  extensiv  az 
that  of  an  established  karacter ;  but  I  hav  ever  thot  a  man’s  usefulness  depends 
more  on  exertion  than  on  talent.  I  am  attached  to  America  by  birth,  education, 
and  habit;  but  abuv  all,  by  a  philosophical  view  of  her  situation,  and  the  superior 
advantages  she  enjoys  for  augmenting  the  sum  of  social  happiness. 

“  I  should  have  added  another  volum ,  had  not  recent  experience  convinced  me, 
that  few  large  publications  in  this  country  wil  pay  a  printer,  much  less  an  author. 
Should  the  Essays  here  presented  to  the  public  proov  undeserving  of  notice,  I 
dial,  with  cheerfulness,  resign  my  other  papers  to  oblivion. 

The  reeder  wil  observ  that  the  orthography  of  the  volum  iz  not  uniform.  The 
reezon  iz,  that  many  of  the  Essays  hav  been  published  before  in  the  common 
orthography,  and  it  would  hav  been  a  laborious  task  to  copy  the  whole  for  the 
sake  of  changing  the  spelling. 

“  In  the  Essay,  ritten  within  the  last  yeer,  a  considerable'  'mange  of  spelling  iz 
introduced  by  way  of  experiment.  This  liberty  waz  taker  by  the  writers  before 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  this  we  are  indebted  ior  the  preference  of 
modern  spelling  over  that  of  Gower  and  Chaucot.  Tim  man  who  admits  that 
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thj  change  of  housbonde ,  mynde,  ygone,  moneth,  into  husband,  mind,  gone,  and 
month,  is  an  improovment,  must  acknowledge  also  the  riting  of  helth,  breth,  rang, 
tung,  munth,  to  be  an  improovment.  There  is  no  alternativ.  Every  possible 
reezon  that  could  ever  be  offered  for  altering  the  spelling  of  wurds  stil  exists  in 
full  force,  and  if  a  gradual  reform  should  not  be  made  in  our  language  it  wil  proov 
1  that  we  are  less  under  the  influence  of  reezon  than  our  ancestors. 

“Hartford,  June,  1790.” 


The  following  passages  are  taken  verbatim  et  literatim  from  Web¬ 
ster’s  “Address  to  Yung  Gentlemen.”  (pp.  396,  397,  and  398.) 

“  It  iz  one  of  the  evils,  or  rather  the  curses  of  civilization,  that  certain  crimes, 
az  malignant  in  their  nature  and  az  fatal  in  their  consequences,  az  murder  and 
robbery,  became  fashionable,  and  to  a  certain  degree  reputable.  Of  this  kind,  iz 
deliberate  seduction.  It  iz  az  malignant  az  murder,  for  it  iz  accompanied  with 
the  same  aggravation,  malice  prepense,  or  a  premeditated  design  :  it  iz  az  fatal  to 
society ;  for  reputation  iz  az  deer  az  life ;  and  the  wretched  victims  of  deception, 
if  they  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  or  linger  out  a  life  of  disgrace,  are  equally 
murdered,  equally  lost  to  society.  And  the  only  reezon  why  the  seducer  and  the 
murderer  hav  not  been  placed  on  a  footing  by  the  laws  of  society  must  be  the 
difficulty  of  proof  or  of  ascertaining  the  degrees  of  gilt  where  there  iz  a  possi¬ 
bility  or  a  presumtion  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

“  There  are  however  certain  instances  of  this  crime  which  are  az  capable  of 
proof  az  arson,  burglary  or  murder ;  and  why  the  laws  of  a  State,  which  prohibit 
under  severe  penalties  the  taking  or  the  giving  more  than  six  per  cent  interest  on 
the  loan  of  money  even  on  the  fairest  contract,  should  yet  permit  the  seducer  to 
take  another’s  reputation,  to  doom  to  indelible  infamy  the  helpless  female  whoze 
reputation  iz  all  her  portion  iz  one  of  tlioze  problems  in  society  which  the  Philos¬ 
opher  wil  impute  to  human  imperfection  and  the  Kristian  number  among  the 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  Providence. 

“  You  attempt  then  to  seduce  the  wife,  the  sister,  or  the  dawter  of  your  frend; 
but  hav  you  none  of  these  relations?  Hav  you  not  a  wife,  a  sister  or  a  dawter 
whoze  reputation  iz  deer  to  you ;  whoze  honor  you  would  die  to  defend?  You 
hav  attacked  the  honor  of  your  nabor  ;  haz  he  not  the  same  right  to  assail  your 
family  in  the  same  delicate  point?  But  if  you  hav  none  of  tlieze  necr  connec¬ 
tions,  hav  you  no  female  frends  whoze  reputation  iz  deer  to  you?  Now  by 
attempting  the  honor  of  any  woman,  you  wage  war  with  the  whole  human  race  ; 
you  break  down  the  barriers  which  nature  and  society  hav  established  to  gard 
your  own  family  and  frends,  and  leev  their  honor  and  happiness  and  consequently 
your  own,  expozed  to  the  intreegs  of  every  unprincipled  retch :  you  even  invite  aa 
attempt  upon  your  family  and  frends.  You  beet  a  challenge,  and  bid  defiance  to 
any  man  who  haz  a  spirit  to  revenge  the  rong  of  the  helpless.” 
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Webster’s  Orthography. 


From  “  Miscellaneous  Remarks.”  (pp.  325,  237,  331.) 

“  The  American  tribes,  even  when  first  discuverd,  claimed  the  lands  on  which 
they  lived,  and  the  hunting  grounds  of  eech  tribe  were  marked  from  thoze  of  its 
nabors,  by  rivers  or  other  natural  boundaries.” 

“Commerce  iz  favorable  to  freedom;  it  jiurishes  most  in  republics.” 

“  Brutus  would  hav  been  a  tyrannical  demagogue,  or  hiz  zcel  to  restore  the 
eommonwelth  would  hav  protracted  the  civil  war,  and  the  factions  which  raged  in 
Rome  must  hav  subsided  in  monarky.” 


From  “An  Address  to  Yung  Ladies.”  (pp.  407,  408.) 

“It  haz  been  said  coquetts  often  looze  their  reputation,  while  they  retain 
their  virtu  ;  and  that  prudes  often  prezerve  their  reputation,  after  they  hav  lost 
their  virtu.” 

“Your  good  sense  wil  very  eezily  distinguish  between  expressions  of  mere 
civility  and  declarations  of  real  esteem.” 

“  Let  the  prime  excellence  of  your  karacters,  delicacy,  be  discuvcred  in  all  your 
words  and  actions.” 


Extracts  from  an  essay  “  On  a  Discrimination  between  the  Original 
Holders  and  the  Purchasers  of  the  Certificates  of  the  United  States.” 
(pp.  378,  379,  383.) 

“  The  full  valu  expressed  on  the  certificates  waz  du,  and  the  certificates  were 
worth  but  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  an  eighth  part  of  that  valu." 

“In  this  situation  the  public  haz  an  undouted  right  to  call  in  the  evidences  of 
the  det.” 

“Nothing  betrays  greater  weekness,  than  the  reezoning  of  people,  who  say,  if  a 
principle  iz  just,  it  extends  to  all  eases.” 

“  Theze  loozing  creditors  hav  an  idea  that  they  are  cheated,  and  their  murmurs 
foment  that  popular  jealousy  which  iz  ever  bizzy  to  check  large  and  sudden  rev¬ 
olutions  of  property.” 


AN  EXAMINATION 


OF 


WORCESTER’S  AND  WEBSTER’S 


DICTIONARIES, 

SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  WORDS  WHOSE 

PRONUNCIATION 

IN  THE  LATEST  EDITION  OF  WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  TO  CONFORM  TO  THAT  OF  WORCESTER ; 

AND  ALSO  SHOWING  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF 


SPELLINGS 


IN  THE  TWO  DICTIONARIES. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION 


KEY 

TO  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  MARKED  LETTERS. 


VOWELS. 


Examples. 

L  A  long . FATE,  AID,  LACE,  PLAYER. 

2.  A  short . fAt,  man,  lad,  carry. 

3.  A  long  before  R  .  FARE,  BARE,  PAIR,  BEAR. 
•4.  A  Italian  or  grave  FAR,  FATHER,  FARTHER. 

5.  A  intermediate  .  .  fAst,  BrAnch,  grAsp. 

C.  A  broad . FALL,  HAUL,  WALK,  WARM. 

7.  A  slight  or  obscure  LIAR,  PALACE,  ABBACY. 

1.  E  long . METE,  SEAL,  FEAR,  KEEP. 

S.  £  short . MET,  mEn,  SELL,  FERRY. 

3.  £  like  A . HEIR,  THERE,  WHlbRE. 

4.  E  short  and  obtuse  HER,  HERD,  FERN, FERVID. 

5.  E  slight  or  obscure  BRIER,  FUEL,  CELERY. 

1.  I  long . PINE,  FILE,  FIND,  MILD. 

2.  I  short . PIN,  FILL,  Miss,  MIRROR. 

3.  !  like  long  E  .  .  .  MIEN,  MACHINE,  MARINE. 

4.  I  short  and  obtuse  SIR,  FIR,  BIRD,  VIRTUE. 

5.  f  slight  or  obscure  ELIXIR,  RUIN,  ABILITY. 


Examples. 

1.  6  long . NOTE,  FOAL,  TOW,  SOKE. 

2.  6  short . NOT,  DON.ODD,  BdRKOW, 


3.  6  long  and  close  .  .  MOVE,  PROVE,  FOOD. 

4.  6  broad, like  broad  A  NOR, FORM, SORT, OUGHT. 

5.  6  like  short  0  .  .  .  son,d6ne,c6me,m6ne  y. 

6.  Q  slight  or  obscure  .  ACTQR,  CONFESS. 


1.  U  long . TUBE,  TUNE,  SUIT,  PURE. 

2.  0  short . TOB,  TON,  HOT,  HtjRRY. 


3.  0  middle  or  obtuse  .  Bt)LL,  POLL,  fCll,pOsh. 

4.  ii  short  and  obtuse  .  FUR,  MURMUR, FURTHER. 

5.  0  like  6  in  move  .  rOle,  rCde,  brCte. 

G.  v  slight  or  obscure  .  SULPHUR,  FAMOVS. 


1.  Y  long . TYPE,  STYLE,  LYRE. 

2.  Y  short . SYLVAN,  SYMBOL. 


3.  Y  short  and  obtuse  .  MYRRH,  MYRTLE. 

4.  V  slight  or  obscure  .  TRULY,  ENVY,  MARTyR. 


61  and  Of . BOIL,  TOIL,  BOf,  Tof. 

60  and  o\V . boOnd,  tovYn,  noVY. 

EW  like  long  U . FEYV,  NEW,  DEW. 


CONSONANTS. 


soft,  like  s  .  .  .  . 
B,  5,  hard,  like  K  .  .  .  . 
Eli,  ch,  hard,  like  K  .  . 
UH,  (jli,  soft,  like  SH  .  . 
CH  (unmarked)  like  tsii 

fi,  |,  hard . 

9,  g,  soft,  like  J  ...  . 
y,  y,  soft,  like  z  .... 
Y,  ?,  soft  or  flat,  like  GZ 
^H,  th,  soft,  flat,  or  vocal 
TH,  th,  (unmarked)  sharp 

Tl^)like  CHUN  . 
SIQN  )  ( 

?IQN  like  ZHUN  •  .  .  . 


Examples. 

A£ID,  PLACID. 
FLACCID,  SCEPTIC. 
JCIIARACTER,  J0H asm. 
£IIAISE,  CHEVALIER. 
CHARM, CHURCH. 
GET,  jGIVE,  GIFT. 
RENDER,  9IANT. 
MU§E,  DISMAL. 
EXAMPLE,  E^IST. 
THIS,  THEE,  THEN. 
THIN,  THINK,  PITH. 
NATION,  NOTIQN. 
PENSION,  MISSIQN. 
CONFU§I<?N,  VIJjSIQN. 


CEAN  )  nke  shAN  .  .  . 
CIAN  ) 

CIAL  } 

SI AL  >  like  SIIAL  .  .  . 
TIAL  J 
CEOUS  } 

cioys  >  like  SHys  .  . 
Tioys  j 

9EOVS  |  like  jyg  ... 

9IOUS  ) 

QU  (unmarked)  like  kw 
WH  (unmarked)  tike  hw 
PH  (unmarked)  like  F  . 


Example. 

(  OCEAN. 

1  OPTICIAN, 
r  COMMERCIAL. 

<  CONTROVERSIAL. 
^PARTIAL,  MARTIAL, 
r  FARINACEOyS. 

<  CAPACIOyS. 

(  SENTEN TlOyS. 

<  COURAGEOUS. 

(  RELIGIOyS. 

.  QUEEN,  QUILL. 

.  WHEN,  WHILE. 

.  PHANTOM,  SERAPH. 

(2) 


WEBSTER  AND  WORCESTER 


PRONUNCIATION. 


The  following  list  of  words  has  been  formed  from  an  examination 
of  the  words  in  the  Dictionaries  under  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet  only. 

As  to  these  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  either  the  former  pronunciation 
of  Webster  has  been  discarded,  and  nowhere  appears,  and  that  of 
Worcester  has  been  adopted,  or  the  pronunciation  of  Worcester  has 
been  inserted  as  preferable,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  few  words,  as  an 
alternative. 

It  is  evident  that  an  examination  of  the  words  under  the  remaining 
letters  of  the  alphabet  would  proportionately  increase  this  list. 


Webster,  ’59. 

Ab'di-ca-tive,  or  ab-dic'- 
a-tjve 

AB-DO'MEN,  Or  AB'Dp-MEN 

a-ce'tjc 

AjBH  RO'MA-TTsM 

A-CO-TYL-E'DON-OCS 

a-dOl'ter  1NE 

ad-ver'ti^e-ment 

AE'piLOPS  (£'-) 

al-de  ba^ran 
AL  (^E-BRA'IST 
At,'i  oth 
ai.'ka-li  or  -Li 
AL'lSA-Lf-FY 
Ai.'ka-line  or  -LINE 

Al-lan-toid' 

AL  LE'pj-ANCE 

al-le'pi-ant 

al'man-dine 

al'mqnd 

Al'P-GO-TRO  PHY 
AL'PINE  or  -PINE 

al'tern-ate 
Am'BVS-CADE 
AN-cEs'TRAL 
AN-NCn'CIATE  (-SHATE) 


Worcester,  ’60. 

Ab'di-ca-tive 

AB  DP'MEN 

a-c£t'jc 

A-jEIIRO'M  A-TlSM 
A-COT-Y-LEp'O-NOUS 

a-dDi.'ter-ine 
ad-ver'ti$e-m£nt,  or  ad- 
ver-tI$e'ment 
,*p'!  lop§  (E<j'-) 
al-dEb'a-ran 

Al'PE  BRA  1ST 
A'LI  OTH 
Al'ka-li  or  -  LI 
AL-KAL'j  FY 
iL'KA -LINE  or  -LINE 

al-lAn'toid,  or  Al-lan- 
toid' 

AL-LE'GIANCE  (-JANS) 
AL-LE'piilNT  (-JANT; 

Al'man-dine 

AL-MOND  (A'MUND) 

Al  P-GOT’RP-PIIY 
AL'PlNE  Or  PINE 
AL-TER'NATE,  Or  AL'TEP 
NATE 

Am-bus-cade' 

Xn'ces-tral 

AN-nON'CI-ATE  (-SHE-ATE) 


Webster,  ’64. 

Same  a9  Worcester. 

U  tt  tt 

A  cEt'ic.  or  a-ce'tjc 

Same  as  Worcester. 

a-dul'ter  ine  or  -Ine 

Same  as  Worcester. 

it  it  tt 

tl  tt  tt 

it  it  tt 

Al'i  otii,  or  a'li  oth 
Same  as  Worcester. 
al-kal'i-fy,  or  Al'ka-lj-f? 
Same  as  Worcester. 
al-dAn'toid,  or  al'lan- 

TOID 

Same  as  Worcester. 

tt  tt  tt 

a  tt  it 

n  tt  it 

tt  tt  t 

tt  tt  tt 

(  Al'ter-nate,  or  alter'- 

I  NATE 

Same  as  Worcester. 
AN-CES'TRAL,  Or  ANCES¬ 
TRAL 

Same  as  Worcester. 

(3) 
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Webster,  ’59. 

AN-THOPH'YL-LiTE 

An-ti-dot'i-cal 
An-ti-fe'bkile,  or  An-ti-  ) 

FEB'RIEE  ( 

AP-PKE'CIA-BLE  (-SHA-BL) 
AP-PRE'CIATE  (-SI-1ATE) 
AP-POLSE' 

Ap'ro-pos  (-PO) 
AR-Bl-TRA'TRIX 
Ar-e-om'e-ter 
Ar'is-to-crAt,  or  a-rIs'to- 
CRAT 

As'si_g-nAt 

AS-SO'CIATE  (-SIUTE) 
ATH-A-NA'SIAN  (-SHAN) 
AT-TRA'lIENT 
AV-A-TaR',  or  A-VA'TAR 


bAl'o-tade 
basalt'  (ba-zoet') 

BA-§ALT'IC  (-ZOLT'-) 
BA-$ALT'lNE  (-ZOLT'-) 

bAs'tile 

BE-DIZ'EN 

be-gone'  (be-gawn') 
bip'ar-tIle 
Blv'i-ous 
Boll'ing  (a  tree) 

BOU-QUET  (-KA') 

brXg-ga-do'cio  (-SHO) 
BREE'CIA  (brek'sha) 
bri-tXn'nia 

BK0-MA-t6l'0-(!Y 
BROTH  (BRAWTII) 

BROUGHAM  (BROM) 

BUT-Y-RA'CEOVS 

but'y-roOs 

BY'GONE  (-GAWN) 


CA-CA'd 

ca-du'ce-Xn 

CAHIER  (KA-HEER') 

cAl'a-mine 

cXl'i-pXsh 

cal'i-pee 

CALKIN  (KAWK'lN) 

can-ta'ta 

cXr'a-van 

CA-RY-OP'SIS 

cXth'ode  (KAT'OCE) 
ca-thol'j-ci§m,  or  cXth'-  j 

9-LJ-CI$M  ) 

CE'RUSE 

*chab'a-sie 

*ciiXm'per-tor 

*CIlXiVl'PER-TY 
pilEF-D’CEUVRE  (SIIEF-  ) 

DOVR')  j 

yHE-ROOT' 

CHEW  (CIIU) 

CHEWED  (CIIUDE) 
eilRO-NO-LOIj'lC  AL 
CHRO-Np-JIET'RJC 


Worcester,  ’60. 

I  SN-TliO-PHVL'LITE,  or  AN- 
j  THOPfl'YL-LiTE 
An-ti-dot'!  CAL 

an-ti-feb'rile 
AP-PUE'CI-A-RLE  (-SHE-A-BL) 

ap-pre'cj-Ate  (-she- ate) 
Ap'pulse.  or  AP-PitLSE' 

AP  RQ-POS'  (-PO') 

AR'BI  TRA-TRIX 

a-reom'e-ter 
a-ris'to-crXt,  or  Ar'is- 
tq-crat 

ASSIGNAT  (As  IN-YA'_or-NXT') 
AS-SO'CI-ATE  (-SHE-ATE) 

Axil  A-NA'SIAN  (-ZIIAN) 

At'tra-hEnt 

Av-a-tar' 


bAl'lq-tade 

ba-salt' 

ba-salt'ic 

ba-salt'ine 

bAs-tile' 

BE  Dl'ZEN 
BEGONE' 

Bi-PAR'TILE 

BI' vi-oOs 

BOLL'ING 

BOU  QUET  (-KA'),  or  BOO'-  j 
QUET  (BO'KA)_  _  ) 

BRAG-GA-DO'CI  O  (-STIE-O) 
BREC'CIA  (BRET'CHA) 
bri-tXn'nia 

brom-a-tol'o  py 

BROTH  (BRAWTII  or  BROTH) 
BROUGHAM  (BRO'AM) 

BU-TY-R  A'cEoys 
bu'ty-rous 

BY'GONE 


CA'CAO  (KA'KO.) 
cAd  I)-CE'AN 

cX-IIIER'  (-E-YA') 

C.Xl'A-MINE  or  -MINE 

CAL  1-PASIl' 

CAL-i  PEE' 

cal'kjn  (or  kawk'-) 
can-ta'ta,  or  can-ta'ta 
cAr-a-vAn' 

l  CA R-Y-OP'SIS,  or  ca-ry-op'-  ) 

I  SIS  ) 

CAT Il'ODE  (KATII'-) 

ca-tiiol'i-cism 

ce'rCse  (-ROOS) 
jCiiab'a-sie  for  shAb'-) 

CHA  MPE  K-TOR 
pHAM'PER-TY 

CIIEF-D’CEUVRE  (SI1A-DOVR') 

*C  HE-ROOT1 
CHEW  (CHI'1) 

CHEWED  (CHCDE) 

JCHRON-O  1  op'l-CAL 
CHRON-O-MET'RIC 


Webster,  ’64. 

an-tiioph'yl-lIte,  or  Xn- 
tho-phyl'lite 
Same  as  Worcester. 

(  An-ti-feb'rile,  or  An-T|- 

j  FE'BKILE 

Same  as  Worcester. 

U  ll  tt 

tt  a  cc 

((  tt  it 

it  a  tt 

ti  it  ti 

it  u  a 

il  tt  u 

ft  tt  il 

il  It  a 

ti  tt  ft 

it  it  ti 


i  Same  as  Worcester,  in  both 
'  spelling' anti  pron. 

’  Same  as  Worcester. 

it  ti  H 

a  a  tt 

bAs-tile',  or  bAs'tile 
BE-Di'ZEN,  or  BE-DIZ'EN 
Same  as  Worcester. 

tt  It  ti 

bTv'i-oOs.  or  Bi'vi-oOs 
Same  as  Worcester. 
u  u  « 

it  a  a 

a  a  a 

a  a  tt 

tt  it  it 


It  It  ll 


CACAO  (KA-KA'O,  or  KA'KO) 
(  ca-du'ce-An,  or  cAd-v-ce'- 
j  AN 

Same  as_  Worcester. 

cAl'a-mine 

Same  as  Worcester. 

It  U  ti 

tl  it  H 

can-tX'ta,  or  can-ta'ta 
cAr'a-van,  or  cAr-a-vAn' 

cAr-yop'sis 

Same  as  AA’orcester. 

tfc  tt  (( 

it  tt  tt 

JCIIAB'A-SIE 

Same  as  AA'oroester. 

Is.  U  tt 

Same  as  AA'oroester. 

ti  ti  il 

it  a  tt 

ti  a  ie* 

a  a  a 

a  a  ti 


BROTH 

BROUGHAM  (BRO'AM,  Or 
BROM) 

Same  as  AAroreestcr. 

tt  tt 


*  ch  as  in  church. 
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Webster,  ’50, 

c5-ES-SEN-TIAl'1-T¥ 

(  shAl'i-ty) 
cpm-pa'tri-pt,  or  coji- 

PAt'RIOT 

CpM-PG'N^NT,  or  COM'I 
nEnt 

cOn'fi-dAnt 

CpN-pE'NI-AIi 

CpN-SO'CIATE  (  SHATE) 
COd'SOLJ 

con-svb-stAn'tiate 

(SHATE) 

CORD'l-AL 

cor'don 

co-tyl-e'don 

CO  TYL  E'DO  NO  US 
OiC'Lp-SRAPH 


The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  words  concerning 
which  there  is  any  question  of  difference  of  spelling  in  the  latest  edi¬ 
tions  of  Worcester’s  and  Webster’s  Dictionaries.  For  convenience  of 
examination  we  have  put  them  in  classes. 

I.  Class  I.  is  a  list  of  words  ending  in  -re  or  -er  ;  as,  centre ,  theatre , 
&c.  Worcester  spells  these  words  in  re.  Webster  gives  the  spelling  in 
er  and  in  re  as  correct,  and  each  method  is  shown  in  equally  prominent 
type  — except  in  the  uncommon  words  ochrey  and  zaffre,  which  Web¬ 
ster  spells  oclxery  and  zaffer ,  but  under  both  of  these  mentions  the 
other  spelling. 

II.  Class  II.  contains  by  far  the  largest  number  of  words  in  regard 
to  which  a  difference  in  spelling  exists.  This  class  is  composed  of 
words  ending  in  l,  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  which  class,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Worcester,  should  double  the  l  when  a  syllable  beginning 
with  a  vowel  is  added.  Webster  gives  both  forms  —  with  a  single  l  and 
a  double  l — as  correct,  except  in  the  words  caviller ,  cavillom,  coun¬ 
cillor,  and  the  derivatives  of  the  verbs  counsel,  and  cudgel.  These 
words,  undoubtedly  by  an  oversight,  he  spells  in  but  one  way  —  with 
a  single  l. 

III.  Class  III.  is  composed  of  half  a  dozen  different  words,  which, 
according  to  Worcester,  double  the  final  consonant  when  a  suffix  is 
added.  One  of  these  words,  kidnaped  or  kidnapped,  in  all  previous 
editions  of  Webster  is  spelled  in  the  latter  way  otiiy,  in  this  edition  in 
the  former  way  only.  Compr omitted,  which  in  all  previous  editions  of 
Webster  is  spelled  compr  omited,  in  the  last  edition  is  spelled  in  one 
way,  as  Worcester  spells  it,  co mpr omitted  !  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
words  of  this  class  both  ways  of  spelling  are  given  by  Webster. 

IV.  Class  IV.  consists  of  three  words,  defence ,  offence,  pretence , 
and  their  derivatives,  which  Worcester  thus  spells.  Webster  gives  both 
ways  as  correct,  -ce  and  -se. 


•p  i 


Worcester,  ’GU. 

CO  ES-SE.N  TI-Al'I-TV 
(-SHE  Al'I-TV) 

CpM  PA'TRl  pT 

CpM-PO'NENT 

con-fi-dAnt' 

1  CpNjPE'NI-AL,  or  CON- 
[  pEN'lAL(-YAL) 

CON-SO'CI-ATE  (-SHE- ATE) 

con-sols',  or  con_'s6l§ 

[  con-si/b-’stAn'ti-ate 
I  (-Slip- at  e  ) 

COP.  D'lAL,  or  CORD')  AL 

cor'don,  or  cor'oong 

COT-Y-LE'DON 

COT- V-LED'p-NO0s 

cv'clp-grApii 


Webster,  >64, 

Same  as  Worcester, 


cord'j-al,  or  cord'j^i. 
Same  as  Worcester. 


SPELLING-, 
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V.  Class  V.  consists  of  three  words,  mould,  moult,  smoulder,  and 
derivatives,  which  Worcester  thus  spells.  Webster  gives  both  ways  — 
with  and  without  the  u. 

VI.  Class  VI.  consists  of  a  dozen  words  and  half  as  many  deriva¬ 
tives.  Under  each  of  these  (except,  undoubtedly  by  an  oversight, 
distill,  distiUrnent,  fulfillment,  and  skill-less)  Webster  says,  “  Writtotfl 
also  ”  [as  written  by  Worcester]. 

VII.  c  LASS  VII.  is  a  list  of  miscellaneous  words,  comprising  the 
remaining  words  in  the  language  concerning  which  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  difference  between  Webster  and  Worcester  in  regard  to  spelling. 
In  the  case  of  all  these  words,  with  the  exception  of  six  of  them,  the 
spelling  of  Worcester  is  given  as  an  alternative  and  correct  spelling. 

Resume.  —  In  the  latest  edition  of  Webster,  that  of  1864,  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  Worcester  in  regard  to  those  words  concerning  which  there  was 
ever  any  difference  in  spelling,  is  given  in  connection  with  the  Web- 
sterian  method,  except  in  the  case  of  words  whose  Websterian  spelling 
has  been  abandoned,  and  except  in  the  case  of  some  dozen  words  as 
mentioned  above. 


CLASS  I. 


Webster. 


Worcester. 


Webster.  Worcester. 


ACCOUTER,  -MENT  and 
ACCOUTRE,  -MENT 
AMPHITHEATER  aild 
AMPHITHEATRE 
bister  and 

BISTRE 
center  and 
CENTRE 

centered  and 

CENTRED 
fiber  and 
FIBRE 

liter  and 

LITRE 

luster  and 

LUSTRE 

maneuver  and 

MANOEUVRE 

Mauger  and 
MAUGRE 
meager  and 

MEAGRE 

meter  (in  verse)  and 

METRE 

miter  and 
MITRE 

MITERED  and 
MITRED 
niter  and 
NITRE 
ocher  and 

OCHRE 

OCHEROUS  and 
OCIIREOUS 
* OCHERY 
omber  and 
OMBRE 

re  con  no  i  ter  and 
RECONNOITRE 


ACCOUTRE,  -MENT 

AMPHITHEATRE 

BISTRE 

CENTRE 

CENTRED 

FIBRE 

LITRE 

LUSTRE 

MANOEUVRE 

MAUGRE 

MEAGRE 

METRE 

MITRE 

MITRED 

NITRE 

OCHRE 

OCHREOUS 

OCHREY 

OMBRE 

RECONNOITRE 


RECONNOITERED  and 
RECONNOITRED 

RECONNOITRED 

saber  and 

SABRE 

sabered  and 

SABRED 

SABRE 

SABRED 

saltpeter  and 
SALTPETRE 

SALTPETRE 

samester  and 

SAMESTRE 

SAMESTRE 

scepter  and 

SCEPTRE 

SCEPTRE 

sceptered  and 

SCEPTRED 

SCEPTRED 

sepulcher  and 

SEPULCHRE 

SEPULCHRE 

sepulchered  and 

SEPULCHRED 

SEPULCHRED 

somber  and 

SOMBRE 

SOMBRE 

specter  and 

SPECTRE 

SPECTRE 

theater  and 

THEATRE 

THEATRE 

*  ZAFFER 

ZAFFRE 

centiliter  and 

CENTILITRE 

hectoliter  and 

HECTOLITRE 
KILOLITER  and 
KILOLITRE 

kilometer  and 

KILOMETRE 

milliliter  and 

MILLILITRE 


CENTILITRE 

HECTOLITRE 

KILOLITRE 

KILOMETRE 

MILLILITRE 


*  Denotes  that  the  other  spelling*  is  mentioned  under  the  word  in  the  Dictionary,  thus :  [Written 
also,  Ac.] 
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c  lass  ii. 

Derivatives  of  the  following  words  ending  in  l  double  the  /,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Worcester,  when  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added,  as 
apparelled,  apparelling.  Either  a  single  or  a  double  l  is  correct 
according  to  Webster,  as  appareled  or  apparelled,  appareling  or 
apparelling.  See  II. 


APPAREL 

DISHEVEL 

IMPANEL 

MODEL 

SHRIVEL 

*  BOWELED 

DRIVEL 

IMPERIL 

*  MODELER 

SNIVEL 

CANCEL 

*  DUELER 

JEWEL 

PANEL 

*  SNI VELE  B> 

BARREL 

*  DUELING 

KENNEL 

PARCEL 

TASSEL 

BEVEL 

*  DUELIST 

LABEL 

PENCIL 

TINSEL 

CAROL 

EMBOWEL 

LEVEL 

PERIL 

*  TOWELING 

CAVIL 

*EMBOWELER 

* LE  VE  LE  R 

POMMEL 

TRAMMEL 

CAVILER 

ENAMEL 

LIBEL 

QUARREL 

TRANQUILIZE 

CAVILOUS 

*ENAMELAR 

*  LIBELANT 

*  QUARRELER 

TRAVEL 

CHANNEL 

*  ENAMELER 

*  LIBELER 

*QUARRELOUS 

*  TRAVELER 

CHISEL 

EQUAL 

*  LIBE  LOUS 

RAVEL 

*  TROWELED 

COUNCILOR 

GAMBOL 

MARSHAL 

REVEL 

TUNNEL 

COUNSEL 

GRAVEL 

*  MARSHALER 

RIVAL 

VICTUAL 

COUNSELOR 

GROVEL 

MARVEL 

SHOVEL 

*  VICTUALER 

CUDGEL 

CUDGELER 

*GROVELER 

*  MARVELOUS 

*SHOVELER 

*  WOOLEN 

CLASS  III. 


Webster. 


Worcester. 


Webster. 


Worcester. 


BIASED 

CARBURETED 

epauleted  and 

EPAULETTED 

KIDNAPED 

KIDNAPING 

KIDNAPER 


biassed  and 

BIASED 

CARBURETTED 

EPAULETTED 

KIDNAPPED 

KIDNAPPING 

KIDNAPPER 


*  SUL P HU RE TED 

WORSHIPED 

WORSHIPING 

WORSHIPER 

COMPROMITED 

COMPROMITING 


SULPHURETTED 
WORSHIPPED 
WORSHIPPING 
WORSHIPPER 
So  spelled  in  Webster  of 
1859;  in  Webster  of  18(H 
spelled  as  Worcester  spells  them,  viz.* 
COMPROMITTED,  COMPRO WITTING. 


CLASS  IV. 


Webster. 


Worcester. 


Webster.  Worcester. 


DEFENSE  and 
DEFENCE 

DEFENSELESS,  -LY, 
-NESS 

OFFENSE  and 
OFFENCE 


DEFENCE 

DEFENCELESS,  -LY, 
-NESS 

OFFENCE 


offenseless  and 

OFFENCELESS 

pretense  and 

PRETENCE 

PRETENSELESS 


OFFENCELESS 

PRETENCE 

PRETENCELESS 


CLASS  V. 


Webster. 

mold  and 

MOULD 

molder  and 

MOULDER 
molt  and 
MOULT 

MOLDERED  and 
MOULDERED 
MOLDERing  and 
MOULDERING 


Worcester. 

MOULD 

MOULDER 

MOULT 

MOULDERED 

MOULDERING 


Webster. 

moldiness  and 

MOULDINESS 

moldy  and 

MOULDY 

smolder  and 
SMOULDER 
smoldered  and 
SMOULDERED 
smoldering  and 

SMOULDERING 


Worcester. 

MOULDINESS 

MOULDY 

SMOULDER 

SMOULDERED 

SMOULDERING 


*  Denotes  that  the  other  spelling  is  mentioned  under  the  word  in  the  Dictionary,  thus  :  [Written 

&1SO,  &C.J 
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CLASS  VI. 


Webster* 


Worcester. 


Webster.  Worcester. 


DISTILL 

DISTILLMENT 

*  FULFILL 
FULFILLMENT 

*  INSTILL 

*  INSTILLMENT 

* INTHRALLMENT 

*  INSTALLMENT 


DISTIL 

DISTILMENT 

FULFIL 

FULFILMENT 

INSTIL 

INSTILMENT 

INTllRALMENT 

INSTALMENT 


*  ENROLLMENT 

*  DULLNESS 

*  FULLNESS 

*  SKILLFU L 
SKILL-LESS 

*  TIIRALLDOM 

*  WILLFUL,  -LY, 
-NESS 


ENROLMENT 

DULNESS 

FULNESS 

SKILFUL  4| 

SKILLESS 

THRALDOM 

WILFUL,  -LY, 

-NESS 


CLASS  VII. 


Webster. 

A  DM ITT A RLE 
AID-DE-CAMP 
alleluia  and 
ALLELUIA  II 
asafeti da  and 

ASAFCET1DA 

ax  and 

AXE 

banyan  and 
RANI  AN 

*  BANS 

eombazet  and 

ISOMBAZETTE 

*  COZY 

del ph in  and 
DELPHINE 
diarrhea  and 
DIARRHCE  A 

DiARRUETic  and 

DIARRIICETIC 
DRIBBLET  and 
DRIBLET 

*  EMU 

encyclopedia  and 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
feldspar  and 
FELSPAR 
FETICIDE 

*  GUERRILLA 

* GYRFALCON 

HALLELUIAH  and 
HALLELUJAH 
hasheesh  and 
HASHISH 

HOARHOUND  and 
HOREHOUND 
hurra  and 
HURRAH 

*  HYPOTENUSE 

isocheimal  and 

ISOCIIIMAL 

ixolite  and 

1XOLYTE 


Worcester. 

admittible 

AIDE-DE-CAMP 
A  LLELUJ  All 

assafcetida  and 

ASAFCETIDA 

AXE 

banian  and 

BANYAN 

BANNS 

BOMBAZETTE 
COSE  Y 
DELPHINE 

DIARRHCE  A 
DIARRIICETIC 

DRIBLET 

EMEU  and 
EMEW 

*  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

felspar  and 

FEL  DSPAR 
FCETICIDE 
GUERILLA 

gerfalcon  and 
GYRFALCON 

HALLELUJAH 

HASHISH 

HOREHOUND  and 
HOARHOUND 

HURRAH 

*HYPOTHENUSE 

ISOCIIIMAL 

IXOLYTE 


Webster. 

JEREMIAD  and 
JEREMIADE 

jupon  and 

JUPPON 

*  LODGMENT 

M  A  CCA  BOY  aild 
MACCOBOY 
mamaluke  and 
MAMELUKE 
marc  (coin) 
milligram  and 

MILLIGRAMME 

hectogram  and 

HECTOGRAMME 

*  MOCCASIN 

*  ODALISQUE 
plow  and 
plough 

*  POLYP 

*  PRACTICE  V. 

SAN  DA  RAC  aiul 
SANDARAC  II 

*  SA  NSKRIT 
sapodilla  and 

SAPPODILLA 

*  SKEPTIC 

*  SKEPTICAL 

*  SKEPTICISM 

*  SYENITE 
* SYNONYM 

*  TARPAULIN 

teasel  v.  and 

TEASLE 

TRANSFERENCE  and 
TRANSFERRENCE 

villainy  and 
VILLANY 
villainous  and 

VILLANOUS 

whisky  and 
WHISKEY 
wintery  and 
WINTRY 


Worcester. 

JEREMIADE 

JUPPON 

LODGEMENT 

MACCOBOY 

MAMELUKE 

MARK 

MILLIGRAMME 

HECTOGRAMME 

* MOC CASON 

*  OD  AL1SK 

PLOUGH 

*  POLYPE 
PRACTISE  V. 

SANDARACH 

SANSCRIT 

sappodilla  and 

SAPODILLA 

SCEPTIC 

SCEPTICAL 

SCEPTICISM 

*  SIENITE 

* SYNONYME 
*TARPAULING 

teazle  v.  and 

TEASLE 

TRANSFERRENCE  and 
TRANSFERENCE 
VILLANY  and 
VILLAINY 

villanous  and 

VILLAINOUS 

WHISKEY 

WINTRY 


*  Denotes  that  the  other  spelling  is  mentioned  under  the  word  in  the  Dictionary,  thus :  [Written 
also,  &c.] 


